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From “ Proctor’s Light Science for Leisure Hours.” 
Is the Gulf Stream a Myth? 


he Gulf Stream has recenuy attracted a 
rge share of the attention of our men of sci- 
nee. The abnormal character of the weather 
‘ich we experienced last winter [1868] has 
d something to do with this. The influence 
fthe Gulf Stream upon our climate, and the 
9ecial influence which it is assumed to exer- 
in mitigating the severity of our winters, 
ve been so long recognized that meteorolo- 
s began to inquire what changes could be 
sed to have taken, placein the great cur- 
to account for so remarkable a winter as 
t. But it happened also that at a meet- 
the Royal Geographical Society early 
present year the very existence of the 
; alled in quentton m, just when 
‘ologi ere disposed to assign to it 
ts of unusual importance. And in the 
ourse of the discussion whether there is in 
uth a Gulf Stream—or rather whether our 
ores are visited by a current which merits 
ch a name—a variety of interesting facts 
re adduced, which were either before un- 
nown or had attracted little attention. As 
ta recent meeting of the same society these 
ubts have been renowed, we propose to ex- 
ine briefly, in the first place, a few of the 
onsiderations which have been urged against 
e existence of a current from the Gulf of 
exico to the neighborhood of oar shores; 
id then, having rehabilitated the reputation 
f this celebrated ocean-river—as we believe 
@sball be able to do—we shall proceed to 
ive a brief sketch of the processes by which 
> current-system of the North Atlantic is 
% and maintained in motion. 
In reality the Gulf Stream is only a part of 
system of oceanic circulation ; but in dealing 
ith the arguments which have been urged 
ainst its very existence, we may confine 
r attention to the fact that, according to 
i@ views which had been accepted for more 
an a century, there is a stream of water 
lich, running out of the Gulf Stream through 
> Narrows of Bemini, flows along the shores 
the United States to Newfoundland, and 
nce right across the Atlantic to the shores 
treat Britain. It is this last fact which is 
y called in question. The existence of a 
rent as far as the neighborhood of New. 
indland is conceded, but the fact that the 
eam flows onward to our shores is denied. 
Phe point on which the most stress is placed 
he shallowness of the passage called the 


‘‘Bemini Narrows,” through which it is as-|derstood that the current which passes out 
sumed that the whole of the gulf current must ;through the Narrows of Bemini corresponds 


pass. This passage has a width of about forty 
miles, and a depth of a little more than six 
hundred yards. The current which flows 
through it is perhaps little more than thirty 
miles in width, and a quarter of a mile in 
depth. It is asked with some appearance of 
reason, how this narrow current can be looked 
upon as the parent of that wide stream which 
is supposed to traverse the Atlantic with a 
mean width of some five or six hundred miles. 
Indeed, a much greater width has been as- 
signed to it, though on mistaken grounds; 
for it has been remarked that since waifs and 
strays from the tropics are fuund upon the 
shores of Portugal, as well as upon those of 
Greenland, we must ascribe to the current a 
span equal to the enormous space separating 
these places But the circumstance here dwelt 
upon Gan clearly be explained in another way. 
We know that of two pieces of wood thrown 
into the Thames at Richmond, one might be 
picked up at Putney, and the other at Graves- 
end. Yet we do not conclude that the width 
of the Thames is equal to the distance sepa- 
rating Putney from Gravesend. And doubt- 
less the tropical waifs which have been picked 
up on the shores of Greenland and of Portugal 
have found their way thither by circuitous 
courses, and not by direct transmission along 
opposite edges of the great gulf current. 

But certainly the difficulty associated with 
the narrowness of the Bemini current is one 
deserving of careful attention. Are we [ree 
to identify a current six hundred miles in 
width with one which is but thirty miles wide, 
and not very deep? An increase of width 
certainly not less than thirtyfold would ap- 
pear to correspond to a proportionate diminu- 
tion of depth. And remembering that it is 
only near the middle of the Narrows that the 
Gulf Stream has a depth of four bundred 
yards, we could scarcely assign to the wide 
current in the mid-Atlantic a greater depth 
than ten or twelve yards. This depth seems 
altogether out of proportion to the enormous 
lateral extension of the current. 

But besides that even this consideration 
would not suffice to disprove the existence of 
a current in the mid-Atlantic, an important 
circumstance remains to be mentioned. The 
current in the Narrows flows with great velo- 
city—certainly not less than four or five miles 
an hour, As the current grows wider it flows 
more sedately; and opposite Cape Hatteras 
its velocity is already reduced to little more 
than three miles an hour. In the mid-Atlantic 
the current may be assumed to flow at a rate 
little exceeding a mile per hour, at the out- 
side. Here, then, we have a circumstance 
which suffices to remove a large part of the 
difficulty arising from the narrowness of the 
Bemini current, and we can at once increase 
our estimate of the depth of the mid-Atlantic 
current fivefold. 


But this is not all. It has long been un- 


to the portion of the great equatorial current 
which passes into the Gulf of Mexico between 
the West-Indian Islands. We cannot doubt 
that the barrier formed by those islands serves 
to divert a large portion of the equatorial cur- 
rent. The portion thus diverted finds its way, 
we may assume, along the outside of the West- 
Indian Archipelago, and thus joins the other 
portion—which has in the mean time made 
the circuit of the gulf—as it issues from the 
Bemini Straits. Ail the maps in which the 
Atlantic currents are depicted present pre- 
cisely such an outside current as we have here 
spoken of, and most of them assign to it a 
width exceeding that of the Bemini current. 
Indeed, were it not for the doubts which the 
recent discussions have thrown upon all the 
currents charted by seamen, we should have 
been content to point to this outside current 
as shown in the maps. As it is, we have 
thought it necessary to show that such a cur- 
rent must necessarily have an existence, since 
we cannot lose sight of the influence of the 
West-Indian Isles in partially damming up 
the passage along which the equatorial cur- 
rent would otherwise find its way into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Whatever portion of the 
great current is thus diverted must find a 
passage elsewhere, and no passage exists fur 
it save along the outside of the West-Indian 
Isles. 

The possibility that the wide current which 
has been assumed to traverse the mid-Atlantic 
may be associated with the waters which flow 
from the Gulf of Mexico, either through the 
Narrows or round the outside of the barrier 
tormed by the West-Indies, has thus been 
satisfactorily established. But we now have 
to consider difficulties which have been sup- 
posed to encounter our current on its passage 
from the gulf to the mid-Atlantic. 

Northward, along the shores of the United 
States, the current has been traced by the 
singular blueness of its waters until it has 
reached the neighborhood of Newfoundland. 
Over a part of this course, indeed, the waters 
of the current are of indigo blue, and s0 clearly 
marked that their line of junction with the 
ordinary sea-water can be traced by the eye. 
“Often,” says Captain Maury, “one half of a 
vessel may be perceived floating in Gulf- 
Stream water, while the other half is in com- 
mon water of the sea—so sharp is the line, 
and such the want of affinity between the 
waters, and such, too, the reluctance, so to 
speak, on the part of those of the Gulf Stream 
to mingle with the littoral waters of the sea.” 

But it is now denied that there is any cur- 
rent beyond the neighborhood of Newtound- 
land—or that the warm temperature, which 
has characterized the waters of the current 
up to this point, can be detected farther out. 

It is first noticed that, as the gulf current 
must reach the neighborhood of Newfound- 
land with a north-easterly motion, and, if it 
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ever reached the shores of the British Isles, 
would have to travel thither with an almost 
due easterly motion, there is a change of direc- 
tion to be accounted for. This, however, is 
an old, and we had supposed exploded, fallacy. 
The course of the Gulf Stream from the Be- 
mini Straits to the British Isles corresponds 
exactly with that which is due to the com- 
bined effects of the motion of the water and 
that of the earth upon its axis. Florida being 
much nearer than [Ireland to the equator, has 
a much more rapid easterly motion. There- 
fore, as the current gets farther and farther 
north, the effect of the easterly motion thus 
imparted to it begins to show itself more and 
more, until the current is gradually changed 
from a northeasterly to an almost easterly 
stream. The process is the exact converse of 
that by which the air-currents from the north 
gradually change into the northwesterly trade 
winds as they get farther south. 
(To be continued.) - 
For “The Friend.” 
Christian Love, 


Our Holy Redeemer, on the last evening 
he spent with his followers before his cruci- 
fixion, addressed them in these striking words: 
« A new commandment I give unto you, That 
ye love one another. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” On another occasion when 
asked by a lawyer, which was the great com- 
mandment in the law, Jesus said unto him, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great com. 
mandment, and the second is like unto it: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.” 

We may observe that our blessed Saviour, 
in the passage first quoted, not only enjoins 
his disciples to love one another, but declares 
that their doing so will be a test of their alle- 
giance to Him and a qualification by which 
they shall be known to be his disciples. In 
the second this great duty is connected with 
and made to follow that of deep, abiding, 
heart-felt love for God, our great Creator and 
the source of all our blessings. The same 
truth is brought into view repeatedly in vari- 
ous forms by the apostle John in his first 
epistle, so that a large part of it might be ap- 
propriately quoted; for instance: “ Beloved, 
if God so loved us, we ought to love one an- 
other ;” and again, “ If a man say [ love God, 
and hateth his brethren, he is a liar; for he 
that loveth not his brethren whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen? And this commandment have we from 
him, That he who loveth God love his brother 
also.” “ We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death.” 

Seeing, then, that this pure, heavenly love 
is an indispensable characteristic of our high 
and holy profession, should we not anxiously 
and earnestly inquire how we shall obtain it, 
so that it may form the habitual clothing of 
our spirits? Will it be found in any other or 
easier way than in taking the yoke and cross 
of Christ upon us, and coming under the teach- 
ings and precious influences of his own blessed | 
Spirit of peace and love? 

This will cast out all bitterness, jealousy 


and evil surmising from our hearts, humble Frances was seized by the small-pox in its! 


us under a sense of our own great deficiencies 
in the Divine sight, and enable us to pity, 
love, and pray for our brethren in infirmity 
and dependence.upon the Lord’s mercy and 
forgiveness. 

The following extract from the instructive 
“Life of John Woolman,” may be pondered 
with profit, especially by our younger readers. 
He says: “I kept steadily to meetings; spent 
First-day afternoon chiefly in reading the 
Scriptures, and other good books; and was 
early convinced in my mind that true religion 
consisted in an inward life, wherein the heart 
doth love and reverence God the Creator, and 
learns to exercise true justice and goodness, 
not only towards all men, but also toward the 
brute creatures. That as the mind is moved 
by an inward principle to love God as an in- 
visible incomprehensible Being, by the same 
principle it is moved to love him in all his 
manifestations in the visible world. That, as 
by his breath the flame of life was kindled in 
all sensible creatures, to say we love God as 
unseen, and, at the same time, exercise cruelty 
towards the least creature moving by his life, 
or by life derived from him, is a contradiction 
in itself. 

“T tound no narrowness respecting sects 
and opinions; but believe that sincere, up- 
right-hearted people, in every society, who 
truly love God, were accepted of him. 

‘““As I lived under the cross, and simply 
followed the openings of Truth, my mind, 
from day to day, was more enlightened; my 
former acquaintance were left to judge of me 
as they would, for I found it safest for me to 
live in private, and to keep these things sealed 
up in my own breast. While I silently pon- 
der on that change wrought in me, I find no 
language equal to describe it, nor any means 
to convey to another a clear idea of it. I 
looked upon the works of God in this visible 
creation, and an awfulness covered me; my 
heart was tender and often contrite, and uni- 
versal love to my fellow-creatures increased 
in me: this will be understood by such who 
have trodden in the same path. 

“Some glances of real beauty may be seen 
in their faces who dwell in true meekness. 
There is a harmony in the sound of that voice 
to which Divine love gives utterance, and 
some appearance of right order in their tem- 
per and conduct, whose passions are regu- 
lated; yet all these do not fully show forth 
that inward life to such who have not felt it ; 
but this white stone and new name are known 
rightly to such only who have them.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Frances Brown. 
Some of our readers have doubtless met at 


times with poetical effusions of no common 
merit, with the name of Frances Brown ap- 


ject. 


severest form, and when she recovered fi 
the disease she was totally blind, and 
never since seen the light of day. Of 
early calamity she has no recollection; 
no torms of the outer world have follo 
into her inner world of darkened meditati 
“T recollect very little,” she says, “‘ of 
infant years. I never received any reg 
education, but very early felt the want of 
and the first time I remember to have 
perienced this feeling strongly was about 
beginning of my seventh year, when I he 
our pastor (my parents being members of 
Presbyterian Church) preach for the 1 
time. On the occasion alluded to, I was | 
ticularly struck by many words in the 
mon, which, though in common use, I did 
then understand ; and from that time ado; 
a plan for acquiring information on the : 
When a word unintelligible to me | 
pened to reach my ear, I was careful to 
its meaning from any person I thought lik 
to inform me,—a habit which was proba 
troublesome enough to the friends and 
quaintance of my childhood; bat by | 
method J soon acquired a considerable st 
of words; and, when further advanced in | 
enlarged it still more by listening attentiv 
to my young brothers and sisters reading © 
the tasks required at the village school. T! 
were generally obliged to commit to mem 
a certain portion of the Dictionary and E 
lish Grammar, each day ; and by hearing tl 
read it aloud frequently for that purpose 
my memory was better than theirs (perh 
rendered so by necessity) I learned the t 
mach sooner than they, and frequently he 
them repeat it. My first acquaintance v 
books was necessarily formed amongst th 
which are most common in country villa; 
‘Susan Gray,’ ‘The Negro Servant,’ ‘The ¢ 
tle Shepherd,’ ‘Mungo Park’s Travels,’ 
were among the first of my literary frier 
for I have often heard them read by my r 
tives, and remember to have taken a stra 
delight in them, when I am sure they w 
not half understood. Books have alw 
been scarce in our remote neighborhood, ; 
were much more so in my childhood thai 
present ; but the craving for knowledge wl 
then commenced grew with my growth ; 
as I had no books of my own in those d: 
my only resource was borrowing from the 
acquaintances [ had, to some of whom I « 
obligations of the kind that will never be 
gotten. In this way I obtained the read 
of many valuable works, though generally 
ones. * * * JT had a curious mode of 
pressing on my memory what had been r 
namely, lying awake, in the silence of ni, 
and repeating it all over to myself. ‘To | 
habit I probably owe the extreme tenacit 
memory which I now possess; but like 
other good things, it had its attendant evi 


pended, without knowing any thing more of|for whilst I never forgot any scrap of ku 


the author. The particulars of her history, 
as given by Smiles in his “ Brief Biographies,” 
are full of interest, and from that source the 
following information in regard to an in- 
dividual who has attained some celebrity as 
an author, under circumstances of almost un- 
paralleled difficulty, bas been derived. 
Frances Brown was born in 1818, at Stran- 
orlar, in the county of Donegal, in the north 
of Ireland, where her father, who was a man 
of small means, bad the position of postmaster 
in the little village. At eighteen months’ old 


ledge collected, however small, yet the c 
mon events of daily life slip from my me 
so quickly, that I can scarcely find any t 
again which | have once laid aside. But 
misfortune has been useful in teaching 
habits of order.” 

About the beginning of her thirteenth 
she became deeply interested in history, 
from that time set little value on wor 
fiction. 

She says: “In the pursuit of knowl 
my path was always impeded by difficu 
too minute and numerous to mention ; bu 
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rant of sight was, of course, the principal 
ne,—which, by depriving me of the power 
f reading, obliged me to depend on the ser- 
ices of others,—and, as the condition of my 
ymily was such as did not admit of much 
isure, my invention was early taxed to gain 
me for those who could read. I sometimes 
id the work assigned to them, or rendered 
nem other little services; for, like most per- 
dns similarly placed, necessity and habit have 
lade me more active in this respect than peo- 
le in ordinary circumstances would suppose.” 

From her earliest years, she had a great 
ve of poetry; and could commit verses to 
lemory with greater rapidity than most chil- 
ren. Her own attempts at poetical compo- 
tion began in her seventh year, and were, 
r atime as might be supposed, only feeble 
nitations of what she admired in other au- 
hors. 
rhat really constituted good poetry was en- 
urged, her own poetical gift was gradually 
eveloped and improved. About the year 
840 she first appeared in print, and soon 
fter became a contributor to the ‘Irish 
enny Journal” and other local periodicals. 
lot long after this she heard of the London 
\thenzeum, and desirous of obtaining access 
0 a wider circle of readers, she addressed a 
umber of her small pieces to the editor. 
fonths passed, and she had given all up for 
st, when at length the arrival of many 
numbers of the journal, and a letter from the 
ditor gratified and surprised her. Smiles ob- 
erves, “From that time Frances Brown’s 
ame has been often seen in the public jour- 
als and magazines,—in Hood’s, in the Keep- 
ake, and in several literary periodicals. She 
as also published a collection of her poems, 
vhich we cannot help thinking are full of in- 
erest and beauty. And doubtless the reader, 
vho chances to see her name in print again, 
vill read her productions with all the greater 
nterest, after having read the above account 
f her sufferings, her difficulties and her 
riumphs.” 

The case of this poor blind girl is most in- 
tructive, and shows what may be accom- 
lished by a resolute will and indefatigable 
Xertion, under circumstances of such great 
rivation and discouragement. It also shames 
hose indolent, ease-loving natures, who bless- 
d with vast opportunities and means of im- 
rovement, are yet content to slide down the 
tream of time almost without any earnest 
ffort to improve their own minds, to do good 
0 others, or exercise the powers conferred on 
hem by a beneficent Creator. 


Employment Essential to Health.—In the 
ourse of my literary labors I found that the 
aental exercise which accompanied them was 
t a little beneficial to my health. The 
tives which excited me to write, and the 
jects which I hoped to accomplish, were of 
‘nature calculated to cheer the mind, and to 
ve the animal spirits a salutary impulse. I 
m persuaded that, if I had suffered my time 
pass away, with little or no employment, 
y health would have been still more im- 
aired, my spirits depressed, and perhaps, my 
. considerably shortened. J have, there- 
dre, reason to deem it a happiness, and a 
ource of gratitude to Divine Providence, that 
as enabled under my bodily weakness and 
finement, to turn my attention to the 
jects which have for so many years afford- 
me abundant occupation. 


\ 


I think it is incumbent upon us, whatever 
may be our privations, to cast our eyes around, 
and endeavor to discover whether there are 
not some means yet left us of doing good to 
ourselves and others; that our lights may, in 
some degree, shine in every situation, and, if 
possible, be extinguished only with our lives. 
The amount of good which under such cir- 
cumstances, we do, ought not to disturb or 
affect us. If we perform what we are able to 
perform, how light soever it may be, it is 
enough ; it will be acceptable in the sight of 
Him who knows how to estimate exactly all 
our actions, by comparing them with our dis- 
position and ability.—Zindley Murray. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
‘In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 1837, 
our dear friend Mary Wistar, mentioned that 


As her knowledge of books, and of] young persons were apt to think deviations 


in dress, &c., little things. She called the at- 
tention of mothers to the subject, and she be- 
lieved overseers ought also to extend care to 
such. 

“ We are not to remind the children of the 
danger of the love of dress, &c., for ‘ their 
minds. are not in such trifles.’ We are not 
to tell them that ‘The foxes have holes, and 


the fowls of the air have nests, but the Son of 


man had not where to lay his head” * * * 
I have ventured to tell some that I hope we 
shall not lose the Quaker badge. And yet 
among all this ‘light stuff,’ there is that 
which is excellent, things that are lovely and 
of good report; so that if there is any praise 
or any virtue, we ought to think of these 
things. But that the chaff will be sifted out 
without a grain of the weighty wheat falling 
to the ground, I have not a doubt; and that 
the testimonies of truth given to this people 
to uphold in the face of the world, will be 
supported by others who will come in by con- 
vincement. How many, very many times 
have | thought of late of the centurion’s con- 
version, and how our blessed Redeemer should 
have marvelled at his faith, and said, ‘Many 
shall come from the east and from the west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, but the 
children of the kingdom shall be cast into 
outer darkness.’ If this should happen to us 
as a people, through unfaithfulness, what a 
mournful thing will it be.’—Sarah Emlen. 
Liverpool, 1844. 


—__ + + 
For “The Friend ” 


Angola and the River Congo, 
(Concluded from page 301.) 


White Ant—The ‘“‘Salale” or “ white ant,” 
as‘the larva of quite a small black ant is call- 
ed, is, from its numbers and the ravages it 
commits, a very important insect, and merits 
some notice. It is most abundant in the in- 
terior, where the soil, from the decomposition 
of the clay and mica slate, is more earthy or 
clayey, as it is not fond of rocky, stony or 
sandy ground unless it is very ferruginous. 
Their nests are sometimes large, pointed 
masses of earth three and four feet high, and 
as many in diameter at the base, internally 
tunnelled in every direction, and swarming 
with ants, oggs, and larve; but the usual 
nests are about a foot or eighteen inches high, 
like a gigantic mushroom, with from one to 


secretion, by means of which it becomes so 
hard on drying. 

My cook at Cambambe was very clever at 
making small dome-shaped ovens from old 
ants’ nests, which he ground fine and mixed 
to a thick paste or mortar. When the oven 
was dry (nothing else being used in building 
it but this mortar), he lit a fire in it, and it 
burnt to almost the hardness of stone, and 
without a crack or flaw in it; it was then 
ready for use, and lasted a long time. These 
ovens were big enough to bake three small 
loaves of bread at a time. 

These nests are sometimes so numerous, 
particularly in the grassy plains of the inte- 
rior, as to render walking difficult in many 
places, and, when the grass has been burnt 
off, they give a very peculiar appearance to 
the surface, looking something like a field of 
brown cauliflowers. They are, like the larger 
ones, perforated with galleries in every direc- 
tion, and also full of ants and larve. 

It is a well-known fact that the white ant 
is most destructive to timber and woodwork 
of every description, as well as to all clothes 
and fabrics. Nothing comes amiss to its in- 
satiable jaws, with the exception of metal 
and some very few woods. Goods, provisions, 
&c., must be kept on tables or frames built 
on wooden legs, as if placed on the ground 
they would quickly be destroyed; but even 
then care must be taken to examine the legs 
or support of the frames every day, as they 
will run up these in search of the good things 
on the top. The white ant is about a quarter 
of an inch long, and its body is very soft and 
white, but with a black head provided with 
most powerful jaws for so small a creature. 

It never ventures into the light, and when 
it leaves the shelter of the ground always 
protects itself by building a flattened tube of 
earth or sand as it goes along; it will carry 
this tube up a wall to reach a window-sill or 
other woodwork, or right up to the roof tim- 
bers. Any object left for a little time on the 
ground, particularly in a closed or dark store, 
is quickly covered over with earth, and then 
completely eatenaway. Ihave known apair 
of shoes thus covered in one night, and the 
thread, being the softest part, devoured, so 
that the leathers came apart at the seams 
when they were lifted. 

I once left a trunk full of clothes at Loanda 
whilst I was away for about a month on an 
excursion inland. When I returned the trunk 
seemed all right, but on opening it I found 
that a black cloth coat I had laid at the top 
was at the bottom, and under it about a cou- 
ple of handfuls of dust was all that remained 
of my boxful of clothes. 

Window or door frames I have seen com- 
pletely eaten away from the walls, leaving 
only a thin covering, often not thicker than 
a sheet of brown paper, or little more than 
the thickness of the paint. 

Whilst lying awake one night, I noticed a 
peculiar thrumming noise made by the white 
ant when manufacturing a tube up the wall 
near my bedside. In the morning I carefully 
peeled off the top of the tube with a penknife, 


just sufficiently to observe the motions of the 


little masons within, and I saw a string of 
larve coming up loaded with little pellets of 
clay, which they delivered to others at the 


six round curved heads placed one on top of|top, who simultancously, and at intervals of 


the other. These nests are very hard, and the 


four or five seconds, patted them down, thus 


exceedingly fine earth or clay of which they| producing the noise I had heard. This noise 
are made must be mixed with some gummy can be very plainly heard if the larve are 
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working on the “loandog” or mats with 
which the huts or stick-houses are covered. 

Towards the end of the rainy season the 
white ant attains its perfect form, and ona 
still, warm evening, generally after a shower 
of rain, a wonderful sight presents itself when 
the perfect winged insects issue forth in 
countless myriads from the ground. This is 
everywhere full of little holes, about the size 
of a goose-quill, from which the ants are 
forcing their way out, not singly, but in a 
solid compact body or stream. They in- 
stantly take wing and rise upwards for about 
six to twelve feet, when the breeze wafts 
them about in every direction. The air be- 
comes so full of these ants, that a mist seems 
to hang over the ground, and I have seen the 
whole of the bottom of the valley at Bembe 
completely enshrouded by them. Great is 
the feast of birds and animals at this time. 
Birds of all kinds are attracted by the sight 
and collect in numbers, flying low, and gorg- 
ing themselves with them. I have shot 
hawks and eagles with their crops full to 
their beaks. Poultry eat them till they go 
about with their beaks open, unable to find 
room for any more. Several tame monkeys 
I had at Bembe used to, sit on the ground, 
and, taking pinches of the ants as they issued 
from their holes, bite off the succulent bodies 
and throw away the wings. 

On our last: journey to Bembe my wife was 
very much amused to see two little children 
come out of a hut, each with a slice of “qui- 
quanga,” and, sitting down on the ground 
close by an ant-hole, proceed to take pinches 
of the ants (exactly as I have described the 
monkeys as doing), and eat them as a relish 
to their *‘ quiquanga,” 

After rising in the air fora very little while, 
the ants quickly fall, lose their wings, and dis- 
appear in the ground, leaving it covered with 
the pretty, delicate, transparent wings. These 
lie so thickly that a handful can easily be 
collected together. This will give some idea 
of the number of these destructive pests, 
which Nature seems to provide with wings 
simply to enable them to spread about and 
form new colonies. It is very fortunate that 
they do not attack live plants or roots. These 
soft, delicate little mites doubtless play an 
* important part in Nature’s most: wonderfal 
plan for the balance of life by quickly de- 
stroying all dead timber and other vegetable 
matter that the quick growing and ever lux- 
uriant vegetation would otherwise soon com- 
pletely cover, thereby choking up the surface 
of the country. These ants do not wait for 
the fall of a dead tree, or even a branch, for 
they will find the latter out, and carrying 
their earthen tube up the tree quickly con- 
sume the rotten limb. Ido not know how 
intelligence of a likely morsel is conveyed to 
the larve under-ground, but it is most likely 
carried by the ants. They will construct four 
or five feet of tube up a wall in one night, 
straight to a coat or any other object that 
may be hanging up; they will also come 
through a wall, in which they have bored, 
exactly behind anything placed against it 
that may be likely food for their jaws. 


When there was silence in heaven for about 
the space of half an hour; when the vocal 
tribute of holy, holy, holy, and the hallelujahs 
of sanctified spirits in endless felicity, were 
suspended ; their worship continued in awful, 
holy, solemn, inconceivable silence. It was 


rapturous adoration, too copious for language |vouchsafed unto us, we may walk accepta 


to express! a cloud of incense, before the|in the sight of the Omniscient One. 
throne of immaculate Purity and Love.—S| We believe that none of these testimoi 


Fothergill. 


Selected. 
Fling wide the portals of your heart; 
Make it a temple, set apart 
From earthly use, for heaven’s employ, 
Adorned with prayer, and love and joy ; 
So shall your Sovereign enter in, 
And new and nobler life begin. 


Redeemer, come! we open wide 

Our hearts to Thee; here, Lord, abide! 

Let us Thy inner presence feel, 

Thy grace and love in us reveal, 

Thy Holy Spirit guide us on, 

Until the glorious crown be won. 

— Weiszel. 
Selected. 

HE GIVETH MORE GRACE. 


More holiness give me, more sweetness within, 
More patience in suffering, more sorrow for sin, 
More faith in my Saviour, more sense of His care, 
More joy in His service, more purpose in prayer. 


More gratitude give me, more trust in the Lord, 
More zeal for His glory, more hope in His word ; 
More tears at His sorrow, more pain at His grief, 
More meekness in trial, more praise for relief. 


More freedom from earth-stains, more longings fo 
home, 

More victory give me, more strength to o’ercome, 

More fit for His coming, more useful to be, 


More blessed and holy, more, Saviour, like Thee! 


ba | 


For “The Friend.” 
Short Sketches of some of our early Friends; in which 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 
(Concluded from page 298.) 

In drawing to a close the foregoing Sketches, 
in which some of the important testimonies 
which were faithfully maintained by our early 
Friends, even through great sufferings, and 
that have been handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, it will be well for us who 
have a far easier path to tread (in many 
ways), to put the query to our own hearts— 
am I endeavoring to uphold them as their im- 
portance demands I should, or am I turning 
lightly away from them ? 

In entering upon these Sketches, it was 
with the desire to bring afresh to our view 
these testimonies, and to place before our 
younger readers, as well as others who might 
not be familiar with them, these important 
truths which had their origin with that of 
our Society. We would also cherish a hope 
that those who may have perused them, 
should not turn lightly away, saying in word 
or in effect, the time is past in which these 
were needed, the world is progressing, and 
these must pass away. 

Truly the world is progressing ; and with 
it increased conformity to its maxims, its 
fashions, its extravagances, its pleasures and 
its vanities ; while also the apostasy from the 
inward life of Christ, of which our early 
Friends spoke so frequently, exists perhaps 
but littleifany lesstbanthen. Hence the great 
need for serious reflection, solemn thought, in- 
ward retirement, and watchfulness unto pray- 
er; in order that we may be searched by the 
great Searcher of hearts, our minds enlight- 
ened by the Spirit of Grace, and the will 
brought into subjection to the Divine will. 
Thus, and thus only, shall we be enabled to 
know of the blind eye being opened, and the 
deaf ear unstopped; so that seeing we shall 
see, and hearing, we shall hear, and shall be 
shown of the things whereby, through grace 


can be set aside, or even trampled upon, w 
out injury being sustained by our portio1 
the militant church, aud by others thro 
us. 
We also believe they had their origin 
and were an outgrowth of that Truth wh 
ever remains to be unalterable and the sar 
even that which prompted the apostle P 
to utter the true and comprehensive langus 
“ Be not conformed to this world; but be 
transformed by the renewing of your mi 
that ye may prove what is that good, and 
ceptable, and perfect will of God.” The 
junction also, ‘Love not the world, neit 
the things that are in the world. Ifanyn 
love the world, the love of the Father is | 
in him,” is intended for those of the pres 
day who would be followers of the Savic 
and are as important for us to heed, as tl 
were for his disciples of old. 

It is little by little, that our Heave 
Parent requires anything of His obedi 
children. It is step by step that He will | 
them along, for He is a tender and come 
sionate Father, and asks nothing of them t! 
He will not give strength to perform, as tk 
in humble, child-like obedience, follow o: 
where He leads. 

We would not that these testimonies sho 
be taken up for mere form’s sake, but 
earnest seeking unto the Lord, may we : 
for that wisdom which alone can rightly 
rect, as well as that strength which will e 
enable to perform, as it may please him to 
veal unto us His will. ; 

Let us not turn away from those cony 
tions which from time to time are impress 
upon our minds, neither question too mu 
for when once the reasoner is let in, it is he 
to turn him aside. We are too prone to rea 
away the many secret impressions with wh 
we are ofttimes favored ; (though there m 
be at the same time a desire felt to yield o 
dience and follow in the way of the Spi 
teachings,) when we do thus, is it not t 
we want: to have a little of our own will 
these matters? in truth, we are not wh 
given up to let God work in us, as well as 
us, of His own good pleasure. 

How great, then, is the need of inward 
tirement of spirit, quiet waiting, even u 
prayer. Seeking to be withdrawn from 
many hindering things of the world, “ 
strife of tongue,” and the many allurem 
which are but as baits to catch the unw 
The more we endeavor to leave al/, and s 
to follow the dear Saviour, the more will 
in his tender love and mercy, be please 
draw near unto us, even to speak to us in 
secret of the heart, in soft and gentle w 
pers, of those things which are intended 
no ear but our own. 

As we thus in sincerity of heart turn 
and entirely unto the Lord, we need not 
but that in His own time, things which 
been hidden will be brought to the light, 
that in this Light, all will be made clear, 
we shall distinctly hear the language, “ 
is the way, walk thou in it.” S.A. 

It is not till God applies consolation 
self that it really reaches us. Afflictio 
believe, does not effect its purpose till 
take both it and its consolations, as di 
from Him,—Ann Gilbert. 
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For “The Friend,” 


The Western Indians, 


The meeting held in Philadelphia on the 
Oth ult., of the Association of Friends who 
ave charge of the Western Indians, was 
n interesting occasion. Many pertinent and 
elling facts were mentioned, as illustrative 
f the progress made in civilization and edu- 
ation, by those tribes who were under the 
upervisory care of Friends. The subjoined 
tatistics will indicate this advance from the 
ears 1868 to 1875. Our friends, Jonathan 
tichards and his wife, have finally resigned 
he Agency for the Wichitas and other affili- 
ted tribes, after an arduous and acceptable 
ervice of seven years in the territory. The 
ill for the transfer of the care of the Indians 
rom the Interior to the War Department, is 
till pending in the Senate, having passed the 
Touse some time ago. ‘The Associated Com- 
nittee of Friends on Indian Affairs presented 
. memorial to Congress on the subject, of 
vhich the following is an abstract : 

“ That they have learned with great regret, 
hat a Bill is pending before you to transfer 
he management of Indian Affairs to the War 
Jepartment, for the following reasons : 

1.— Because our experience for the past 
even years has convinced us that the present 
yolicy has resulted in a large aggregate of 
yenefit to the Indians. 

_II.—Because of the diminished number and 
\nimportant character of the Indian insurrec- 
ions during this period. 

111.—Because of the demoralizing influence 
f soldiers stationed among Indians. 

1V.—Because a very small part of the In- 
lians are hostile, and it is a special injustice 
0 peaceable men to place them under mili- 
ary control. 

YV.--Such transfer would indicate 
‘onfidence on the part of our nation in the 
ivi] administration of government. 
Instead of the course proposed in this Bill 
ve advocate— ; 

_I.—The perfecting of the present system of 
‘ivil management. 

II.—To extend civil law, by wise legisla- 
ion over all Reservations, in such simple 
orms as may be adapted to the varying needs 
f the Indian communities. 

Iil.—To provide Courts for the prompt 
ministration of justice upon Reservations, 
nd also an adequate police force for the ar- 
est and control of offenders.” 

The Indians under the care of Friends, 
lumber 15,779. 

n 1868 there were 
5 Schools. 

105 Pupils. 

No Bible Schools. 
3,220 acres cultivated. 
1,700 bus. corn raised. 
633 bus. wheat raised. 
_ 750 tons hay gathered. 
> No oats reported. 
8,770 bus. of potatoes and 
; other vegetables. 
7,924 horses and mules. 

640 cattle. 6,580 cattle. 

1,074 hogs. 12,268 hogs. 
They occupy and own 1,042 houses. - 


In 1875 there were 
15 Schools. 
836 Pupils. 
13 B. Schools. 
14,499 acres. 
320,500 bushels. 
28,032 bushels. 
4,996 tons. 
5,930 bushels. 


29 102 bushels. 
25,921 h. and m’s. 


—_——_s o—_—_—_ 


Self-abasement, self-examination and prayer, 
re the best preservatives for all who have 
ntered on a religious life, and are especially 
coming incipient Christians.—H. More. — 


For “The Friend.” 
Modern Quakerism Examined, and Contrasted with that 
of the Ancient Type. By Walter Edgerton. Indian- 

apolis, 1876, 

We have received a pamphlet of fifty-six 
pages with the above title and imprint, and 
as the author is known as a well-concerned 
and consistent Friend, we have read it with 
no little interest. It is stated to have been 
written, in order to set forth the reasons why 
the author and a “ number of others who see 
and feel with him, do mourn over the present 
state of the Church.” He disclaims “any 
personal feeling against any one in the Soci- 
ety ;’ but says, his controversy is with “ the 
teachings and practices” he touches upon. 
Being in the midst of the men and meetings 
where the present heresy in our Society has 
full control, he has ample opportunity to wit- 
ness its development, the principles and prac- 
tices—the fruits—which characterize it, and 
we may place confidence in his testimony. 

Weintend giving copious extracts from the 
work, and our readers will observe how strik- 
ingly its accounts conform with those pub- 
lished from time to time in this journal, and 
how conclusively it substantiates the declara- 
tions, and justifies the testimony of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, against this most per- 
nicious heresy, against its delusive and de- 
structive effects, and against those unsound 
preachers who come amongst us to propagate 
its deceptive and unscriptural doctrines. 

There is much able argument contained in 
the work, to show the inconsistency of much 
of the sentiment recently proclaimed, with the 
faith ever held by Friends, and which, we 
have no doubt, is called for among a large 
portion of the members of the Western Yearly 
Meetings, but we see no necessity for laying 


a want of|it before our readers. 


After mentioning his intention to give some 
of the reasons why he and others cannot unite 
with many of the proceedings they witness, 
the author says: 

“In order to attain the object, it will be 
necessary to state what these doctrines and 
practices are. Let no one brand this course 
as mere fault finding. Glad, indeed, would I 
be were there no such things to bring to view. 
I would far rather be able to give the right 
hand of fellowsbip, than to oppose. How are 
real faults ever to be corrected, if they must 
be ignored for the sake of peace and har- 
mony! ‘First pure, then peaceable,’ is gospel 
truth. - 

“Tt is a peculiar feature in this new move- 
ment, for its advocates to denounce criticism 
as the emanation of an evil heart. And they 
would fain make one believe he is certain to 
be lost, if he should say anything against 
their doctrines or doings, unless he repent 
and cease. In this way they have to a large 
extent, prevented investigation of their prin- 
ciples and practices ; and thns holding oppo. 
sition in check, make in different places a 
wonderful show of an increase of adherents ; 
sometimes boasting, even in public meeting, 
that there are very few Friends left, who do 
not go with them. mt * * 

“The claim has recently been set up by a 
number of this class, that their doctrines and 
proceedings are in strict accordance with 
those of early Friends; that is, they. say, 
‘there is not one of the doctrines and testi- 
monies originally held by the Society that 
we can spare.’ And what seems exceedingly 
strange about this claim is, that for some 


time previously, it was declared by those in 
high standing, the very leaders of the party, 
that it was ‘necessary to take a new depar- 
ture,’ ‘ we have tried the old way long enough,’ 
said they, or words to that import. * * 

“Tt is well known that for some time past, 
general orrevival meetings, so called, have been 
held in many parts of the country. In these 
meetings, persons claiming to be ministers of 
the Society of Friends, frequently urge the 
people to give in their religious experience, 
and if there should be any backwardness, 
efforts are made to bave them ‘say something 
anyhow.’ Evensmall children are sometimes * 
urged and almost forced to go to the ‘mour- 
ners’ bench’ (a seat set apart for those called 
mourners to go to, to make known their wants, 
and to be prayed for), and when they have 
objected, that they did not know what to say, 
they have been instructed to say what 
tells them to say. In this way these 
simple ones have been induced to use such 
stereotyped expressions as ‘I love Jesus,’ ‘Je- 
sus Saves me, and saves me now,’ &. There 
is not a shadow of doubt but what many 
young and even older people, have been in- 
duced by these preachers to say what was 
not true as regarded their own case, but also 
induced to give into the practice of following 
the dictation of men and women who work 
in their own time, will and way (do any ask 
for proof of this, I answer, ‘the tree is known 
by its fruit),’ instead of following the leader- 
ship of Him who ‘calleth his own sheep by 
name and leadeth them out.’ The following 
cases show still further how the thing has 
been working: 

“Tn one of those meetings, a person who 
claimed to direct the exercises, left his seat 
and went down to an elderly Friend, one who 
had been somewhat in the practice of speak- 
ing in meeting, and asked him to pray, to get 
down on his knees, then and there, and he 
would say the words for him, and for him to say 
them after hin! The Friend, however, it 
seems, had a different idea of what constitutes 
true prayer, and so had nothing to do with 
his proffer. 

“In another of those meetings, one of the 
conductors left his seat and went to a person 
in the audience and tried to induce him to go 
to the ‘mourners’ bench,’ after some effort 
the man told him he could not do it conscien- 
tiously, that it would be wrong for him to do 
so. ‘That is the very reason why thee ought 
to go,’ was the rejoinder! Isthis gospel? Is 
it Quakerism, or anything else sensible? An 
apostle said, ‘ Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.’ But here, one claiming to be a Friend, 
a minister of the Society, says, virtually, that 
to go contrary to faith is right, just what 
ought to be done. 

‘‘ At another of those general meetings, a 
preacher who had been sent for, far and near 
on such occasions, and was then present, went 
to a person in the meeting and tried to per- 
suade him to engage in prayer; but the man 
hesitated, did not seem to feel that it would be 
proper for him to undertake it; but he final- 
ly yielded to his importunities to say words 
of prayer after him. And when they were 
through, he informed him that he was con- 
verted! ‘Well,’ responded the man, ‘if it is 
so, I don’t know it; I don’t feel any different. 
Thus we see, that to say words of prayer like 
a parrot, brings instant conversion, with this 
class of Quakers! Surely their conversions 
are very cheap things. How very different 
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this from the proceedings and experience of|and dignity of Great Britain, and to behave 


our first Friends in their meetings. 
to Barclay in regard to his own case: ‘For 
when I came into the silent assemblies of 
God’s people, I felt a secret power among 
them, which touched my heart, and as I gave 
way unto it, 1 found the evil weakening in 
me, and the good raised up, and so I became 
thus knit and united unto them ; hungering 
more and more after the increase of this power 
and life whereby I might feel myself perfectly 
redeemed,’ Apol. 333. Here we see that Bar- 
clay, under the converting power of the Holy 
’ Spirit, even without words of any kind, ‘ found 
the evil weakening in him, and the good rais- 
ed up.’ This is the true work of conversion ; 
anything else is mere bogus. Where will we 
find a record of transactions in the days of 
the apostles, or of early Friends, that warrants 
such proceedings as we have nowamongst us? 
Just let the mind’s eye run over many of the 
scenes in the meetings of early Friends, and 
then turn to scenes that are witnessed now 
in our meetings, and mark the contrast. Then, 
at different times, the floors of meeting houses 
were literally wet with the tears of the mul- 
titudes, who were melted down under the 
ministrations of those servants of the Lord. 
Now, instead of floors wet with tears, we 
might look into the congregations, and ob- 
serve quite a general laugh at some witty or 
unique expression, calculated, if not designed, 


Listen|like good seamen. Their approach to Iceland 


was in a furious gale, but they succeeded in 
safely reaching the harbor of Reykjavik, the 
capital, and situated on the south-west coast. 

The island is somewhat larger than Ire- 
land, and lies about 500 miles N. W. of Scot- 
land; and about touches the Arctic Circle on 
its northern side. It contains about 40 000 
square miles, of which one-ninth is said to be 
fit for human habitation, the rest being deserts 
of snow and ice, lava and volcanic ashes. It 
is only about 200 miles from Greenland. 

Of Reykjavik, our author thus speaks: 
‘‘We found the place tidy, the houses well- 
built and very pleasant, the streets clean, and 
every indication of a prosperous, well-ordered 
and intelligent community. Piles of fish in- 
dicated the chief business of the people, and 
in some cases were not agreeable to the senses 
of sight and smell; but the respectful saluta- 
tions of the citizens, the neatness of their 
dress, the flowers and other evidences of re- 
finement outside and inside the houses, the 
crowds in the stores, the trains of ponies, gave 
me a very good first impression of the capital 
of Iceland. * * The university and public 
library attract students from all parts of the 
island, and some of its professors are very 


scenery. Originating perhaps in the fissur 
of the primary upheaval, extending far | 
neath the water, they have since been great 
modified by the action of glaciers, the sea, t 
rains, and the frosts; they are very narr¢ 
in proportion to their length, and resem 
rivers with high perpendicular rocky wal 
Bare of vegetation, lifeless and still, exce 
from the roar of the wind, the torrent, a 
the sea, they are inexpressibly grand a 
gloomy. Yet these rocky wastes, so desols 
when viewed from the ocean, are the favor! 
dwelling-places of the Icelander ; here he fin 
an inexhaustible supply of fish, a plenty 
drift-wood for domestic uses, an occasior 
stranded whale, and a comparatively qui 
harbor; the lateral valleys, also the effect 
erosion ‘by ice, are apt to be fertile, comn 
nicating with grassy meadows well-suited f 
his cattle. In the neighborhood of th 
fiords, therefore, we find the thickest-sett! 
portions of the country. It was from one 
these fiords, the Breida on the western coa 
about one hundred miles north of the capit 
that Erik the Red sailed in 984 for the d 
covery of Greenland. 

This structure of the coast, extending as 
does far into the interior, facilitates comn 
nication by water, but renders travelling 


learned men, especially in the departments of|land difficult and often dangerous; the ste 


history and antiquities of the Scandinavian 
races. Three newspapers in the Icelandic 


to provoke merriment; much more befitting|lamguage are published weekly in the capi- 


a political gathering, or a congregation listen- 
ing to a harangue from a stump orator, than 
a meeting of Friends. 

“At a general meeting the following scene 
occurred. ‘There were a number engaged in 
exhortation and vocal supplication, besides 
many others singing, whilst others were down 
on their knees at the mourners’ benches, and 
the most of the rest on their feet, who had 
arisen at the call of the preacher, all going on 
at the same time. Meanwhile children, and 
even young women, evidently terrified and 
wild with fright, were crying, women hasten- 
ing through among the men, and men among 


tal.” The population is about 1500, and their 
character may be inferred from the statement 
that, “the-jail, of stone, one of the finest 
buildings in the place, has never had an oc- 
cupant, and, apparently, was built so strongly 
to keep the poorly housed fishermen from 
breaking into it, and enjoying its comfortable 
quarters.” 

The coldness of the winter depends mainly 
on the formation of the Greenland ice; when 
the large masses are arrested by Iceland, their 
summers are cold, and those of Northern 
Europe warm; when they float off to the 
south, the season is mild in Iceland, as the 


the women, altogether constituting a scene of| gulf stream gets farther north, and the sum- 


disorder and confusion that bedlam itself could 
scarcely equal.’ Will our modern Friends dare 
say they believe that the fathers in the Society 
ever tolerated such things amongst them? 
How then can they, as they do, try to palm it 
off upon the world that they are reviving the 
ancient order of things in Society ?” 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
An American in Ieeland, 
Samuel Kneeland, Professor of Zoology and 


Technology, has recently published a volume 
with the above title, giving an account of his 


mer of England and northern Hurope is cold. 

The geographical position of Iceland is, 
therefore, very important, as, with Jan Meyen 
and Spitzbergen, it forms a natural barrier 
against the desolation of northern Hurope by 
the ice from the arctic regions; should Ice- 
land disappear beneath the. waters, Norway 
would have the cold of Greenland, the north 
of England would become frozen, and Green- 
land would be green again. 

The snowy mountains or Jokuls, are pro- 


ness of the ascent and descent; the sudd 
transition from the heat of the valley to t 
snow, rain, and wind of the heights; the p: 
sage of the narrow bridle-paths along the : 
most perpendicular sides of precipices whe 
bases are washed by the sea hundreds of fe 
below,—unite to make travelling outside 
the capital, without a guide, rather a perilo 
undertaking. 

Between the two snowy chains which t 
verse the country from south-west to nor 
east, lies the ‘desert’ of Iceland,—a mythi 
land, peopled by the superstitious Nort 
men by demons, giants, and wild men, whc 
deeds have been chronicled in the sagas whi 
even now form the delight of all class 
It is a lonely and desolate region, torn — 
earthquakes, overwhelmed by lava strean 
—as far as known, consisting mainly of lar 
tracts of volcanic sand, destitute of water a 
without vegetation; it probably cannot be « 
cecded in desolation by any other region 
the earth, and, from its craters, chasms, a 
blocks of lava, reminds one of the landscap 
figured by astronomers as occurring in t 
moon, 

This desert, an elevated plateau, exter 
ing across the island, and about one hundr 
miles from south to north, is rarely visited 


duced by the same causes as the glaciers of|travellers, and by the natives only in t 
Physiology in the Massachusetts Institute of|the Alps, from snow and condensed fogs. 


They have the slow, irresistible march of all 
such great bodies of ice. Many of these moun- 


visit to that island in 1874, on the occasion of| tains are slumbering volcanoes, the beat from 
the celebration of the 1000th anniversary ofjwhich melts the lower strata of snow, some- 


its settlement by Norwegian rovers. Many 
visitors from different lands were present ; 
and among them the King of Denmark, who 
presented his subjects with a constitation for 
their future government. 

In company with Bayard Taylor, Dr. Hayes 
and some other excursionists, he sailed trom 
Leith, in Scotland, in a small steamer which 
they had engaged for the occasion. They 
found it necexsary, in order to get away 
through maritime legal meshes, to enrol them- 
selves in the shipping office.as British sailors 
for the voyage, promising to uphold the honor 


times deluging the valleys and pasture lands 
with immense floods of water and fragments 
of ice. 

In order to understand the peculiar scenery 
of Iceland, it should be remembered that its 
nucleus was thrown up from an almost fathom- 
less ocean by volcanic power; born of fire, it 
bid defiance to the waves, and maintained and 
still preserves its volcanic energy, in spite of 
polar cold and overwhelming ice. 

“ The rocky fissures, or fiords, which extend 
from the rocky coast far into the interior, are 
characteristic of Icelandic, as of Norwegian, 


summer, when the women form their te 
villages on its borders, while they gather t 
Iceland moss, 

Yet with all its dreariness, and cold, a 
barrenness, and poverty, and isolation, t 
people are extremely fond of their counts 
and say that ‘Iceland is the fairest land tl 
the sun shines upon.’ Of them it may be ss 
with Goldsmith :— 

‘The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease,’ ” 
(To be continued.) 


The Young Man of Principle—A you 
man was in a position where his employ 
required him to make a false statement, 
which several hundred dollars would co 
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ito their hands which did not belong to them. 
ll depended upon this clerk’s serving their 
urpose. ‘To their great vexation, he utterly 
fused to do so. He could not be induced to 
Il his conscience for any one’s favor. As 
1e result, he was discharged from his place. 
Not long after, he applied for a vacant 
tuation, and the gentleman, being pleased 
ith his address, asked him for any good 
ference he might have. 

The young man felt that his character was 
isullied, and so fearlessly referred him to his 
st employer. 

“T have just been dismissed from his em- 
oy; you can inquire of him about me.” 

It was a new fashion of getting a young 
an’s recommendations, but the gentleman 
Jled on the firm, and found that the only 
jection was that he was “too conscientious 
out trifles.” The gentleman had not been 
eatly troubled by too conscientious employes, 
id preferred that those intrusted with bis 
oney should have a fine sense of truth and 
mesty ; 80 he engaged the young man, who 
se fast in favor, and became at length a 
irtner in one of the largest firms in Boston. 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
eat riches.” Even unscrupulous men know 
ie worth of good principles that cannot be 
oved.— Banner. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 13, 1876. 


We extract from a late number of “The 
hristian Advocate,” (a Methodist periodical, 
iblished in New York,) the following re- 
arks, in an editorial article, on the subject 
‘the late religious awakening, or “ Revival,” 
}it is termed. 
“If we might indulge in a slight criticism 
9on what appears to us not the very best in 
ese things, we would say that there seems 
. be a want of a symmetrical presentation 
‘the great spiritual doctrines of the Gospel. 
he divine law, with its ineffable fulness of 
ath and righteousness, and its infinite au- 
jority over every man, is not, it seems to us, 
fficiently urged upon the understandings 
id the consciences of the people. ‘he ex- 
eding sinfulness of sin is not duly empha- 
zed, nor are the doctrines of repentance and 
rgiveness made sufficiently prominent. It 
very well to tell of the love of God to all 
en—even the most intensely vicious and 
ypraved—and to assure them of his willing- 
48s to have all men saved by coming to the 
10wledge of the truth; but the old prophets, 
id the apostles after them, following the ex- 
nple of Christ himself, were accustomed to 
well also upon the wrath of God, and to use 
as a motive by which to persuade men to 
saved. In the preaching of the Methodist 
thers very much used to be said about ‘“ con- 
ion,” as a clearly marked stage in the be- 
nning of the religious life; but of late years 


vailing opinion respecting that fearfal thing 
operates unfavorably in our modern revivals. 
It is also very certain that the profession of 
personal conversion does not now, as formerly, 
carry with it any very marked change of de- 
portment. Persons whose notions of vital re- 
ligion were formed under the formerly pre- 
vailing theology, very na'urally incline to look 
doubtfully upon many things that are now 
taught or allowed. Still, we incline to hope 
for good results, even from the apparently 
more superficial religious experiences of the 
present time.” 

We apprehend the points alluded to in the 
above extract, have strongly impressed the 
minds of many thoughtful Christians in read- 
ing the appeals to the unconverted which are 
made by a large class of the professed teachers 
of religion of latter times, either in their oral 
addresses or printed tracts. It has become 
so unfashionable to allude to the hatred of the 
Divine Being to sin, in all it forms, and His 
consequent wrath against those who commit 
it, or their inevitable punishment “ with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of His power,” that 
we believe the tendency is decidedly towards 
‘‘a more superficial religious experience,” as 
remarked in the article quoted from. 

It is urged, with truth, that love is a more 
constraining and powerful motive than fear ; 
and being the impelling cause of the offer of 
redemption to fallen man through Christ, is 
to be chiefly instrumental in drawing him to 
a change of heart. But hand in hand with it, 
we find absolute conditions annexed by the 
Author of eternal salvation, to the enjoyment 
of the precious privileges bought by His blood. 
In the same conversation which holds forth 
the offer of love to a fallen race that drew 
Him from the bosom of the Father, He tells 
us that ‘‘he that believeth not is condemned 
already ;” and at the conclusion of this chapter, 
we find the added testimony of John the Bap- 
tist, that “he that believeth not the Son, sball 
not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on 
him:” John iii. 18 and 36. Our Saviour de- 
clares that “ Whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven.” “He that findeth his 
life shall lose it ;” and ‘‘he that taketh not his 
cross and followeth after me is not worthy of 
me.” ‘Fear Him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell:” Matt. x. 28, 33, 
38, 39.) “ Except ye repent ye shall all like- 
wise perish :” Luke xiii. 8. Can it be out of 
place to hold up these and similar words of 
the Minister of the Sanctuary, as warnings to 
his erring creatures to flee from the wrath to 
come, when prompted thereto by his Holy 
Spirit ? 

How significant are the expressions in the 
above article which say, “ it is also very certain, 
that the profession of personal conversion does 
not now as formerly, carry with it any very 
marked change of deportment!” The editor of 
the “Christian Advocate” is not unfavorable 
at all to the express efforts to awaken religious 
enthusiasm now in vogue, as is evinced by 


term has, to a large extent, fallen out of|other remarks in the essay, so that he cannot 


@ revival vocabulary, and it may be feared 


at the disuse of the word is indicative of|tures. 


€@ absence of the idea that it expressed. It 
18 been truly said that the notion entertain 
_ of the nature of sin gives tone and color 
all other parts of the theological system, 
. to personal religious experience; and, 
ore, it may be suspected that the pre- 
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be esteemed a prejudiced critic in his stric- 
How important is it that Friends 
should not weaken the testimony of Scripture, 
to the radical nature of that change of heart 
which is contemplated by “conversion.” ‘If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature. 
Old things are passed away, behold all things 
are become new; and all things are of God, 


who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ.” Whilst we deny all ability on the part 
of the sinner to effect his own salvation by 
works of righteousness which he ean do, it is 
obligatory upon all, who would not see partial 
views of doctrine usarping the place of the 
whole gospel plan, to maintafn a clear testi- 
mony to the practical effects of true faith in 
Christ to regenerate and sanctify ; and that 
the works brought forth by the Holy Spirit 
in the renewed soul, are the only legitimate 
proofs of its justification, and are also a means 
thereunto, as declared by the apostle James, 
“Ye see then how that by works a man is 
justified, and not by faith only.’ 


It is with feelings of sincere satisfaction, 
that we note the resolution recently adopted 
by the Commissioners of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition in this city, to have the buildings 
and grounds closed on the First-day of the 
week. ‘This conclusion is not only in accord- 
ance with the sentiments of the great body of 
professing Christians of the Protestant de- 
nominations in this community, but it is 
called for by the laws of Pennsylvania, which 
prohibit all worldly employment or business 
on that day, not necessary to sustenance or 
health, or religious and benevolent services. 
All unlawful games, sports or diversions, are 
likewise forbidden ; and no liquors of any 
kind can be lawfully sold on that day by any 
one. Our Society, whilst disclaiming a super- 
stitious observation of this day, as one more 
holy in itself than other days, and feeling it 
important to regard every day and hour of 
our lives as properly consecrated to Him from 
whom we derive every good gift, has, never- 
theless, always considered both the private 
and public observance of one day in seven 
as specially devoted to the service of religion 
and abstinence from worldly occupations, to 
be intimately connected with the preservation 
of piety and morality among men. 

The discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, contains the following remarks on this 
subject :—“ As we believe the apostles and 
primitive Christians did meet on this day 
to worship God, so we, following their exam- 
ple, do the like, and forbear working or en- 
gaging in our worldly affairs on that day. 
Works of charity or Christian benevolence, 
such as visiting and administering to the 
sick and afflicted, or occasions of unavoidable 
necessity, may sometimes interfere with or 
oceasion a deviation from a strict adherence 
to the uses and services to which this day is 
specially appropriated ; yet it is our contin- 
ued concern, affectionately to recommend to 
all our members, that abstaining from bodily 
labor on that day, they observe and regard it 
as a day which, by the generality of Chris- 
tians, is peculiarly set apart for religious 
retirement, and the performance of public 
worship to Almighty God.” Our late Friend, 
Thomas Shillitoe, of Kngland, was greatly 
distressed when travelling in religious service 
in Holland and other European countries, at 
the lax state of public morals there indicated, 
by the want of regard to the First-day of the 
week, through the practice of ordinary world- 
ly occupations, but more especially in vain 
amusements and diversions. Under this con- 
cern, he wrote an address “ To all those who 
profess themselves Christians on the Conti- 
nent of Europe,” &c., in which he solemnly 
expostulates with and warns them against 
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this sad evil, so prevalent in those countries. 
Among other arguments adduced by him, the 
following occurs: ‘‘Consider the Most High 
has declared, He is a jealous God, and jealous 
of his honor; and this is one of the many 
ways in which He is requiring we should 
honor him, by setting apart one day out of 
seven, in which secular business being laid 
aside we may diligently meet with one another 
in order for the performance of public reli- 
gious worship, agreeably to the exhortation 
of the apostle; ‘Not to forsake assembling 
of yourselves together.’ How reasonable is 
this service ?” 

We are satisfied that it will require earnest 
and faithful watchfulness on the part of the 
Christian portion of our people, to guard 
against the tide of worldiiness that is likely 
to set in upon us during the period of this 
National exhibition; and if the very outset 
should witness the prostitution of the First- 
day of the week to that spirit which seeks to 
overthrow every barrier to the indulgence of 
the carnal propensities of its votaries, our 
city would have to lament a moral loss, which 
none of the anticipated alvantages of the 
Centennial celebration could ever compensate 
for. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 


ForEIGN.—Disraeli has made a statement in the 
British House of Commons, on behalf of the Queen, 
denying the report that two previous premiers had been 
asked by her to introduce the royal titles bill, but had 
refused, : 

Three thousand iron workers of Sheffield, England, 
who were on a strike, have resumed work at reduced 
wages. The Sheffizldiron and steel business is greatly 
depressed. At Wolverhampton the iron trade is de- 
pressed almost beyond precedent. The Dundee linen 
trade is reported to be extremely dull. 

The divers have recovered another sum, of $5,000, 
gold, from the wreck of the German steamship Schiller, 
making an aggregate of $290,000 saved of the $300,000 
shipped on the vessel. 

Advices from Sydney, New South Wales, reportsevere 
earthquakes in South Australia, and in New Zealand. 
Some buildings were damaged in the former place, No 
loss of life is reported. 

The Lord Mayor of London has fined a railway com- 
pany £350 for having placed cattle on trucks not pre- 
viously cleansed, disinfected, and lime-washed, as pre- 
scribed by law. 

Disraeli declares that the government of Great Britain 
does not regard the natural development of the Russian 
empire with jealousy, and that the understanding be- 
tween England and Russia was never better than now. 

London, 5th mo. 8th.—Consols 96 5-16. U.S. sixes, 
1867, 109%. 

It is reported that six French vessels engaged in the 
Iceland fishing trade have been lost, and it is feared the 
whole fleet has been destroyed. 

The Khedive of Egypt has made an arrangement 
with some French financiers for the conversion of both 
the floating and bonded debt of Egypt into seven per 
cent stock, redeemable in sixty-three years. The nomi- 
nal amount of the debt will be $450,000,000. 

The Spanish Prime Minister has informed the dele- 
gates from the north who waited upon him and urged 
the concession of some special privileges for the Basque 
provinces and Navarre, that their inhabitants must sub- 
mit to the conscription and pay taxes like those of other 
parts of Spain. The Spanish Congress has rejected, by 
a vote of 226 to 39, all amendments of the constitution 
adverse to its religious toleration clause. It was con- 
tended by the church party that monarchy was lost if 
religious unity was not maintained. King Alfonso has 
written another letter assuring the Pope that Spain is 
Catholic and consequently Catholics need apprehend 
nothing from the application of the clause in the new 
constitution upon religious liberty. Moreover, the 
clause in question does not contravene the spirit of the 
concordat of 1851. 

An amendment which provided that non-Catholics 
should be restricted to private worship, was rejected 
by a vote of 163 against 12. 

The government has permitted 1200 officers who 


joined Don Curlos’ forces, to resume service in the 
Spanish army with the rank they held previous to de- 
sertion, 

A railway bill has been passed by the German Par- 
liament, which provides for the transfer of the Prussian 
railways to the imperial government. This measure 
gives offence to the German Liberals, who see in it a 
bold effort at a general centralization of all the interests 
of the German empire in the hands of the emperor and 
his ministers. 

A serious riot took place in Salonica, Kuropean 
Turkey, on the 6th inst., between Christians and Ma- 
hommedans. The trouble arose from the fact that a 
Christian girl wished to become a Mahommedan. She 
was forcibly taken from her Turkish friends by the 
Greeks. During the riot the French and German con- 
suls were killed by the Mahommedans. 

Thirteen States of the Mexican Confederation are in 
absolute peace and loyal to the general Government, 
five others are disturbed by scattered bands of revolu- 
tionists. In Vera Cruz, Oaxaca and La Puebla, the 
situation is said to be desperate. 

Unitep States.—During the nine months ending 
Third month 31st, 1876, the imports into the United 
States were $365,877,537, gold value, against $413,808,- 
164 for the corresponding period of the previous fiscal 
year. The exports for the same period were $488,- 
656,211, for that ending Third mo. 3lst last, against 
$455,816,217 for the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. The so-called balance of trade in 
those nine months was $82,778,674 in favor of the U. 
States. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
400. The weather record kept at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital does not entirely agree with that of the U.S. 
Signal Office. The Hospital record gives 1.93 inches 
of rain for the Fourth mo., the mean temperature 51.37 
deg., the highest during the month 79 deg., and the 
lowest 31 deg. 

The State of Iowa has 9,225 school houses, 10,872 
school teachers, and 505,881 children attending school. 
Education is so general that it is stated there are only 
168 persons in the State, over 16 years of age, who can- 
not read. 

The rapid development of the north-west appears in 
the case of Minnesota. Reliable statistics show that in 
1860 there were only 3,000 acres under cultivation in 
the State, and the entire production was 1400 bushels 
of wheat, 6000 of corn, and 16,000 of oats. In 1875 
there were 2,816,000 acres of land under cultivation, 
and the products aggregated 31,475,000 bushels of 
wheat, 15,775,000 of oats, and 9,500,000 of corn. 

Some heavy failures of manufacturers in western 
Massachusetts have occurred. In all, six mills have 
been closed with liabilities exceeding $1,000,000, and 
assets of mostly unsalable property which cost probable 
$1,500,000. About 1000 persons are thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

The amount of silver coin paid out in exchange for 
fractional currency had amounted on the 34d inst. to 
$1,934,260, 

It is expected that the report on the Emma Mine 
case will relieve General Schenck of any charge of 
fraud, but will declare his conduct incompatible with 
his position as Minister from the United States. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has passed a bill 
authorizing the use of steam as a motor on street rail- 
ways, with the approval of City Councils, and requir- 
ing that the fares in cars so moved shall be reduced to 
five cents. 

The Indians of Florida have long been cut off from 
their red brethren elsewhere. They inhabit the islands 
of the Everglades, and are believed to hold a few ne- 
groes in bondage. The entire number of the Florida 
Indians is said to be only about 500 —Seminoles and 
Mickasukis. 

In New York city last week there were 556 inter- 
ments. 

A violent rain storm, accompanied by a tornado, 
visited Chicago on the 6th inst. The tornado lasted 
but a few minutes, yet in that time dam ge to buildings 
and vessels was done to the amount of $250,000. The 
same day a terrific wind-storm passed over Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, destroying property valued at $200,000. 

A new method of increasing the issue of silver coin 
has been adopted by the Treasury Department. It is 
to be paid out in the ordinary disbursements of the 
government to an amount equal to the silver coin on 
hand prior to the passage of the specie resumption act. 
This will assist in bringing silver change more prompt- 
ly into circulation, 

The bill to carry into effect the provisions of the 
treaty with the government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
has passed the House of Representatives. 
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The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 8th inst. New York.—American gold, 11 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 122}; do. 1867, 121; five per cei 
117%. Superfine flour, $4.05 a $4.50; State extra, $4 
a $5.20; finer brands, $5.50 a $10.00. Amber Michi; 
wheat, $1.35; No. 1 spring wheat, $1.26; No. 3 Chic. 
do., $1.10. Oats, 41 a 51 cts. Jersey yellow corn, 
cts.; white, 63 a 71 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands : 
New Orleans cotton, 12% a 13 cts. Superfine flo 
$4.25 a £4.50; extras, $4.75 a $5.00; finer bran 
$5.50 a $9.00. Penna. red wheat, $1.48 a $1. 
amber do., $1.50 a $1.53; white, $1.51 a $1.60. RB 
85a 88 cts. Yellow corn, 64a 65 cts. Oats, 42 a 
cts. Sales of 3800 beef cattle at 6} a 6} cts. per 
gross for extra; 5}a 6 cts. for fair to good, and 4a5. 
for common. Sheep, 4} a 6} cts. per lb. gross. Recei 
10,000 head. Hogs, $1050 a $11.50 per 100 lbs. 1 
Receipts 4000 head. Ohicago.—No. 2 spring wh 
973 cts.; No. 3 do., 89 cts. No. 2 corn, 45} cts. 1 
2 oats, 303 cts. Rye, 62 cts. Barley, 66} cts, a 
12 3-10 cts. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD CO 
LEGE. 


By direction of the Board of Managers, a spec 
meeting of the Corporation will b2 held at 3 o’clo 
Pp. M., on Sixth-day, Sixth month 2ad. at 108 So 
Fourth St. Epwarp BETrtte, JR., 

Secretary of the Corporatior 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDL. 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 


A woman Friend is wanted to act as assistant mat 
in the above Institution, to enter upon her duties | 
mediately. Application may be made to 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 
Joseph S. Eikinton, No. 331 S. Fifth St., Ph 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 


“BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF SOME MEMBE 
OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, showing tl 
early religious exercises and experience in the w: 
of regeneration ; compiled by Joseph Walton.” 
For sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch 

Price in flexible covers 25 cents. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) udelph 
Physician and Superintendent—JosaHua H. Wor 

tneton, M. D. Seep") 
Applications for the Admission of Patients maj 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boar 
Managers. 


Diep, in Fall River, Mass., Second mo. 17th, 1é 
Mituer CHAcs, in the 91st year of his age. He | 
through life been a sincere believer in the faith of | 
religious Society of Friends, standing firm in the st 
port of the testimonies and ancient principles of 
Society. He was favored with his intellectual pow 
to the last, and finally passed quietly away as one f 
ing asleep, leaving with his friends the consoling be 
that his was a happy change from time to eternity. 
, at his residence, Burlington, N.J., on the 1 
of Fourth mo. 1876, GgorGe B. DEacon, in the ' 
year of his age, a member of Burlington Monthly M 
ing, New Jersey. 

——, at the residence of her son-in-law, in Cedar! 
Iowa, on the 16th of Fourth mo. 1876, Mary A 
wife of Samuel Fawcett, in the 64th year of her ag 
member of Hickory Grove Monthly and Partict 
Meeting. She was enabled to bear a protracted illr 
with remarkable cheerfulness and resignation to 
Divine will. She was a firm believer in the anc 
doctrines of Friends, and a diligent attender of our 
ligious meetings, as well as a good example in 
neighborhood, by her upright walk through life. | 
was concerned that her day’s work might keep 
with the day ; and was frequently enabled to give m 
salutary counsel and advice to her children—separat 
and collectively—warning them against setting tl 
affections too much on the perishing things of tit 
and advising them to bear the cross willingly, while 
the morning of their days. Near her close she 
presed the belief that nothing stood in the way of 
acceptance, but desired that ‘patience might have 
perfect work.” She passed quietly away to an inhe 
ance, we trust, of eternal rest and peace. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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